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At another time the students had a library hour in which to examine 
books on mythology with the purpose of making a bibliography. This 
was to be used in working out a course in Greek and Norse myths to be 
told in the training school. The class, divided into two groups, spent 
part of the hour examining books to determine the kind of help they 
would get from each. The rest of the period was spent in reporting 
what they had found, while classmates took notes for their bibliography. 
A similar project, which could be carried on better in the library than in 
the classroom, had for its aim the preparation of a list of poems, one for 
each month, for grades one to six. The class was formed into three 
groups. Each was responsible for two grades, and each had a leader who 
was to receive the material from her group and present it to the class for 
consideration. The library hour was devoted to research and discussion 
among members of each group. The report from each leader was given 
next day in the regular classroom. For both these problems the students 
needed access to the shelves and the opportunity to work in groups about 
large tables. 

One class spent a delightful library period with a loan collection 
furnished by the Massachusetts Library Commission and the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls. Attractive books, suited to children from the first 
grade to junior high school, were arranged on the tables, and a committee 
of students was appointed to act as guides. They made themselves 
familiar with the contents of the collection and during the first part of 
the library hour described the books to the rest of the class. For the 
remainder of the period the students examined the books and made a 
list to be used in their own schoolrooms. Edith W Moses 

State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

SUGGESTIONS TO ENGLISH SUPERVISORS 

I. Introduction 

A. Story of the Supervisor who expected to find all the different 
kinds of English work going on whenever he paid a visit 

B. This attitude at the root of much of our discouragement in 
training ourselves and others 

C. Cause to be found in the many-sided nature of English work 

II. The many-sided nature of English 

A. Everything from Paradise Lost to the apostrophe 

B. Everything from drill for accuracy in speech and written work, 
to the possibilities of creative, enduring expression 

C. No other subject of the curriculum involving such extremes, 
such seeming contradictions 
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III. Our only salvation 

A. Enough vision to see, and to help others to see, the great ends 
for which we are striving 

B. Enough philosophy to see the relation of the small, immediate 
aims to the great ends 

C. Enough understanding of the fundamental principles of 
teaching to make each piece of work intelligent, progressive, 
not merely dictated by tradition 

D. Enough patience to remember that "the end is not yet" 

IV. Elaboration of III, A 

A. More adequate expression 

B. More power to respond to literature 

V. Elaboration of III, B 

A. From small, immediate aim to great end 

1. The semicolon, et al. (Mr. Hitchcock's "Cellar of English 
teaching") 

2. All these details and inevitable drills a means to an end — 
that end, adequate expression 

3. This relation never to be lost sight of by the teacher, nor by 
the pupil 

B. From great end to small, immediate aim 

1. The end greatest in the sight of every earnest teacher of 
English is the translation into actual living of the ideals 
found in literature 

2. An end which in the nature of things we can rarely see 
realized 

3. Consequent sense of failure 

4. Here our philosophy must save us 

a) Do we not know that all noble action has its root in noble 
ideals ? 

b) Do we not know that the ideals that find lodgment in the 
mind are those that have been understood, enjoyed, 
revered ? 

c) Shall I not then today help my pupils to understand and 
enjoy — perhaps respect and revere — the bit of charac- 
terization in the lesson, e.g., 

(1) Chaucer's "Village Preacher," or 

(2) Eppie's loyalty in Eliot's Silas Marner, or 

(3) The prompt service of the girl in A Bit of Kansas 
Leaven ? 
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VI. Elaboration of III, C 

A. The understanding and enjoyment of today (which are to 
bear fruit in the future) dependent upon procedures that are 
based on fundamental principles of teaching 

B. Fundamental principles 

i. Sharing of worth-while purposes by teacher and pupils 

2. Basing new work on past experience 

3. Making the lesson a succession of definite, feasible aims, 
earnestly worked for, consciously achieved 

VII. Elaboration of III, D 

Can we not have patience enough to wait and faith enough to 
trust the future, when we see that the immediate response is 
genuine, intelligent, appreciative ? 
VIII. Summary 

A. The teaching of English a great, an alluring, opportunity 

B. The teaching of English a complicated responsibility, produc- 
ing a distracted mind, a perpetual sense of inadequacy, or even 
failure unless 

C. We can learn to measure the one teacher whom each of us 
must train, or the many teachers whom some of us train, by 
fixing attention on the encouraging relation of small, im- 
mediate achievements to great ends, by means of such plain, 
simple questions as 

1. Have we today made some progress toward more adequate 
expression ? 

2. Have we today understood and appreciated some bit of 
worth-while literature ? 

Katherine H. Shute 
Boston Normal School 

Editor's Note. — The outline of Miss Shute's discussion before the 
National Conference on Teacher Training is here reproduced exactly as pre- 
pared for the speaker's own use in order that it may be available as an example 
for the English classroom. 



OUT-OF-CLASS READING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Our English faculty might compile a priori an ideal list of reading 
for high-school boys and girls. We have unusual library facilities for a 
city the size of ours. The State University of New Jersey is situated in 
our city and most cordially throws open to us its fine library. A theo- 



